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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WISCONSIN STATE 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Association met pursuant to the call of the Executive Committee, at 
Milton, in the chapel of Milton Academy, on Tuesday, November 15th, 1864, 
at 7 P. M., and was called to order by the President, C. H. Allen, of Madison. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. D. E. Maxon, of Milton. : 

The President offered some remarks, explanatory of the meeting of the As- 
sociation at an unusual time of the year. 

An Essay was read by G. B. Seaman, Milwaukee, upon “The Teacher, the 
Common School and the State,” and Rev. D. E. Maxon delivered an Address 
upon “ Political Education,” after which a short discussion was held upon the 
points brought out by the preceding papers. 

Adjourned. 


Wepnespay, November 16, 9 a. M. 

After prayer by the Rev. W. C. Whitford, an Address was delivered by the 
President upon ‘‘ Education, and the Characteristics of the True Teacher.” 

The President announced the following Committees: 

On Enrollment.—J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkinson ; Lizzie 8. Joiner, Mazomanie ; 
Eliza Sanders, Milton. 

On Resolutions. —S, H. Peabody, Racine ; G. B. Seaman, Milwaukee; W. C. , 
Whitford, Milton; J. B. Pradt, Madison ; 8. T. Lockwood, Janesville. 

On Finance.—A. T. North, Pewaukee ; W. M. Colby, Madison; A. Whitford, 
Milton; 

On Honorary Members.—J. A. Badger, Whitewater; N. C. Twining, Milton. 

On Nomination of Offcers,—E. F. Hobart, Baraboo; G. B. Seaman, Milwau- 
kee; H. A. Richards, Footville; W. M. Colby, Madison; J. A. Badger, White- 
water. 

On Journal of Education.—A. D. Hendrickson, Waukesha; J. G. McMynn, 
Racine; A. J. Cheney, Delavan; H. A. Richards, Footeville ; W. M. Colby, C. H. 
Allen and J. B. Pradt, Madison. 


Wareham, Milton. 
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On Place of Next Meeting.—J. A. Badger and H. A. Richards. 

A. D, Hendrickson, of Waukesha, read an Essay upon “The Examination of 
Teachers,” which was followed by a discussion upon the same by Messrs. Pick- 
ard, (Chicago), North, Cheney, Graham, Richards, Whitford, Purdy and Hend- 
rickson. 


2 o’clock, P. M. 

Session opened by singing from Glee Club of Milton Academy. 

Ed. Searing, of Milton, read a Paper on ‘History in our Schools ;” which 
was followed by a discussion upon the same by Messrs. Pradt, North, Pickard, 
and others. 

Address by Hon. J. L. Pickard, of Chicago, on “‘ Our Educational Progress,” 
when the Session closed with singing. 


74 o'clock, P. M. 

Singing by the Glee Club, and Prayer by Rev. D. E. Maxon. 

An Essay was read by E. F. Hobart, of Baraboo, on ‘The Study of History 
in our Schools,” which was followed by a discussion upon Political Education 
in connection with the study of History, which was participated in by Messrs. 
McMynn, Pradt, North, W. C. Whitford, Maxon, Hobart, Purdy, Pickard, Sea- 
man, Botsford, Rolfe, Hendrickson, Badger, Spencer, and Allen. 


Tuurspay, 9 A. M. 
Prayer by Rev. W. C. Whitford. 
The following Report of Committee on Finance was read and accepted, and 
after some discussion, adopted: 


REPORT OF FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


Your Finance Committee have examined the appended Report of the Trea- 
surer, and find the same to be correct. 

They find moreover that the funds of the Association are sadly depleted and 

demand that other measures besides those at present adopted by the Associa- 
tion be made use of to secure means to defray its necessary expenses. 
’ Originally by the constitution of the Association every member was required 
to pay one dollar annually. Subsequently this payment was remitted in favor 
of lady members, but your committce deem it proper to suggest, in considera- 
tion of the facts that ladies now constitute the majority of the Association and 
that the wages of the sexes are now becoming more nearly equal than hereto- 
fore, that in future the lady members be invited to pay 50 cents annually in 
order to enjoy all the privileges of membership. 

Your committee further suggest that such ladies as are desirous of entering 
immediately into this privilege be cordially invited to do so at this session. 

Your committee would therefore recommend that the constitution be amend- 
ed in conformity with this report. A. F. NORTH, Chairman. 
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Wisconsin State Teachers? Association, In account with J. B. Pradt, Treasurer, 
For the Year ending July 31, 1864. 


Cr. 
July 28, 1863, By balance from last year’s account, .......0.c00 seecseece cece s cone $34 50 
July 31, 1863, By fifty-three Membership Fees, at session of 1863,...........sse0++ 5300 


Whole amount,...ccccccccerccccecececcce socccccscccsesssce cvccccccce covccee Gl OO 


Dr. 
July 30, 1863, To paid expenses of Mr. Hascall,.....c...cc cece cece ceeecceeccees $16 00 
Ut 66 “ ‘6 Ue ORG £0 oa dion exes. cdbe vee onde cecese 13 00 
July31, ‘ ¢ sé WRI ic din! s6 se nace decid danecancsgccscccece 12 25 
cee 6c “ 66 BlACK: BOGE g ioc ccc cose .cc0 cscs cece scence 4 38 
66 66 6 se “ Printing Proceedings (1st ed.),.........s006+ 5 00 
66 66 se 66 as bd 66 (70 0) OARACerecrer. 5 00 
August 1, 1863, ¢<« és BR POOR cceccdenascceccevesccccecs see 15 00 
Feb. —, 1864, 6 MERION ick oe cence cadesncvenestscccehas's 8 00 
$78 63 
Balance in the Treasury, 2... ..cceecccece cs coccccccccccccecesceeece 8 87 


The ayes and noes were then called, and the Constitution was amended by 
a two-thirds vote, according to recommendation of the Finance Committee. 

The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported, when on ballot, the fol- 
lowing persons were elected : 

President—W. C. Wutrrorp, Milton. 

Vice Presidents—O. M. Baker, Milwaukee; Miss P. S. Allen, Madison; Miss 
Mary Sewall, Beloit. 

Secretary—J. K. Purdy, Fort Atkinson. 

Treasurer—Wm. M. Colby, Madison. 

Counselors—J. A. Badger, Whitewater; S. H. Peabody, Racine; S. T. Lock- 
wood, Janesville; J. T. Lovewell, Prairie du Chien; G. B. Seaman, Milwaukee. 

The Committee on “‘ Revision of School Laws” presented a Report, from A. 
Pickett, chairman, which was read and accepted. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Teachers of Wisconsin, cherishing the warmest sentiments of de- 
votion to a united country, regard with grateful hearts the recent successes of union 
men, both in the field and at the ballot box, and find therein auguries of speedy and 
final guccess ; and that on all occasions, their sympathies, their means and their personal 
service shall be cheerfully rendered at their country’s call. 

Resolved, That, warned by the wicked and causeless rebellion, waged by ignorance and 
error against the integrity of our constitutional government, it becomes the serious 
duty of every true teacher to instruct his pupils in the civil and political history of eur 
state and nation : to instruct them in the science of civil government or the true rela- 
tions of the citizen to the state, and the state to the citizen, so that in the end, they 
may preserve their own rights and liberties, have 4 just regard for those of others, and 
make the state, in fact as it is in theory, an organization for the highest good of the _ 
people. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the citizens of this state to devise, early, some means 
by which the destitute children of ouz soldiers who have diedin the present war, or who 
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have been disabled in it by disease or wounds, shall receive and obtain a good education. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be tendered to the citizens of Milton, 
and the officers of Milton Academy; for their cordial welcome and courteous hospitality. 

Resolved, That the Association return thanks to the Milwauiee and Prairie du Chien, 
the Chicago and North-Western, and the Racine and Mississippi Railroads, for granting 
its members facilities for attending this meeting. : 

The Committee on the Journal of Education presented the following Report, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Your committee report, that by their unanimous vote, the late editor, Rev. 
J. B. Pradt, is nominated for re-appointment. His report for Vol. VIII is ap- 
pended. 

The present financial condition of the Journal is as follows: 

The number of subscribers for the current volume is at the present time 
900, one-third of whom are in arrears. Although this is the largest sub- 
scription list in the history of the Journal, still it is only one-half what it should 
be to render it self-sustaining. [Subscription now, Dec. 20, 1200.] 

That the editor may be relieved of a portion of the responsibility of its pub- 
lication (he having published at his own risk, 1800 copies of each of the first 
few numbers,) your committee recommend the following, namely: First, that 
pledges be taken of persons present at this meeting, who will become respon- 
sible for the subscription price of a certain number of copies; and Secondly, 
that a Circular be prepared and sent to each County Superintendent in the 
State, urging him to take the matter in hand and press the claims of the Jour- 
nal upon the Teachers, District Officers and Patrons of education in his re- 
spective county. 

All of which is most respectfully submitted. 

A. D. Henprickson, Chairman. 











Wisconsin Journal of Education in t with Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, For the year ending July 1, 1864. 

Cr. 
By State Subscription for Vol. VIIT,.......seeeeee eee cccccccccccescceces veces Gay445 00 
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Pledges were then given and subscriptions taken for the Journal, to the ex- 
tent of about 250 copies. [See Addenda to Proceedings. ] 

N. C. Twining, of Milton, read an Essay on “A Course of Study for our 
Common Schools.” 

Hon. J. G. MeMynn, State Superintendent, addressed the Association in 
some appropriate remarks, when, after singing the Doxology, it adjourned 
sine die. 

CHAS. H. ALLEN, President. 

A. J. Cueney, Secretary. 


-—--op>e 


ADDENDA. 





The number of names enrolled was 148. 

The pledges in behalf of the Journal of Education, were as follows: By 
Supt. Hendrickson, for Waukesha county, 20 copies, in addition to 80 previously 
subscribed; Supt. Cheney, for Walworth, 20, added to 26; Supt. Purdy, Jeffer- 
son, 20, added to 21; Supt. Whitford, Rock, E. Dist., 30, added to 10; Supt. 
Richards, Rock, W. Dist., 10, added to 8; J. C. Pickard, Grant, (conditionally) 
20, added to 20; R. C. Spencer and G. B. Seamen, Milwaukee city, 40, added 
to 26; J. G. McMynn, Racine, 10, added to 1; W. C. Whitford, Milton, 5 
copies; Ed. Searing Milton, 5, paid; G. N. Botsford, Detroit, 5; W. M. Colby, 
Madison, 5, paid. Previously pledged by Supt. Munger, the quota of Winne- 
bago county, 40 copies; A. Pickett, Horicon, 10 copies, paid; W. 0. Butler, 
Plymouth, 5, paid. Some of the pledges have been more thanredeemed. The 
Tables on the last page show what has been done in other counties and cities, 


——-- em» 0 — 
THE CIRCULAR TO THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mapison, November 26, 1864, 
Dear Sir: 

At the late Meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, the 
undersigned were appointed a Committee on the Journat or Epucation. The 
late Editor was re-appointed, but the support of the Journat is insufficient, 
as yet to afford him any compensation, or even to save him from loss, On 
making our Report to the Association, a large number of the Teachers present 
who were not previously subscribers, became so, and pledges were received 
from County Superintendents and others of the additional number of about 
200. But as many portions of the State were not represented at the meeting 
it becomes necessary to extend the appeal for further aid by issuing this Cir- 
cular. 

As will be seen by the last number of the JournaL, about one-fourth of the 
counties of the State have liberally furnished their proportion of the 1800 
subscribers asked for in a recent Circular of the Executive Committee of the 
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Association, and a few others have nearly or partially done so; but others 
have as yet done little or nothing. 

We believe it will be a disgrace to the teachers and friends of education in 
the State not to sustain the Journat, and we confidently appeal to them to 
make up the circulation to the point that is needed—1800. 

Will you be so kind as to inform either of us without delay, if the propor- 
tionate number can be obtained in your county? We think the publisher, who 
is deriving so far no profit from the Journat since the withdrawal of the State 
patronage, ought not take the whole risk of sustaining the publication. 
Please direct your envelope—Committee on Journal of Education, Box 903, 
Madison. 

Very Respectfully Yours, 


A. D. HENDRICKSON, J. G. McMYNN, 

A. J. CHENEY, C. H. ALLEN, 

H. A. RICHARDS, W. M. COLBY, 

J. B. PRADT, Committee. 





; PICKARD PORTRAIT FUND. 

By permission of the Association, the Fund was reported as follows: 

Received, 185 fifty-cent subscriptions,.............. cae eee estate -$92 50 

Expended, for engraving, impressions and incidentals,........... $103 63 

The names of the subscribers had been but partially returned by collectors, 
and cannot yet be accurately given. 


DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 


During the session of the State Teachers’ Association, held at Milton, the 





County Superintendents present held an informal meeting, and discussed, among 
other things, the following topics : 

The Means of Obtaining an Equal Grade of Examination Papers. 

The Propriety or Endorsing each others Certificates. 

The Proper Method of Marking Examination Papers. 

The Necessity of a Uniform System of Reports. 

The conclusions arrived at were as follows: That the only method of pro- 
curing a uniform grade of Questions is to have them prepared by the State 
Superintendent, but as this is at present impracticable, each Superintendent 
must make the minimum of Standing such that it will furnish the necessary 
number of teachers. 

That in view of the great difference in questions presented, and also in the 
scale of marking papers, it is better not to endorse each others certificates. 
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That if done, it should be with great caution, never granting a license for 
more than one term. 

That in marking Examination Papers, the value of each answer should be 
marked from the maximum (10 or 100) to 0, according to its merits, and their 
sum, reduced to the scale of 10, should indicate the standing. That an answer 
should be marked maximum, only when it is correct in matter, language and 
orthography. 

That reports should be required of teachers; that these, in order to be ser- 
viceable for statistics and comparison, should be uniform. That the State Su- 
perintendent furnish a form of blanks suitable for that purpose, to be submitted 
to the several County Superintendents for their adoption. 

That it would be well for the Superintendents in adjoining counties to cor- 
respond frequently in regard to matters of mutual interest, to notify each 
other of persons examined and rejected, that would be likely to apply in other 
counties, and that common courtesy requires, that no certificates should be 
granted to such persons, except with a proper understanding between the 
Examiners. 

That Superintendents should urge upon teachers the necessity of progress 
in attainments, never granting a license to a person a second time but demand- 
ing a constant advancement in ability. 

That it is the duty of the Superintendents to call the attention of teachers 
especially to the neatness of the schoolroom and outhouses, and of the District 
Board to the same, where they are not properly arranged, or are deficient. 

J. K. Purpy, Secretary. 


5 Oe oe 


DUTY OF TEACHERS AND DISTRICT BOARDS. 


The education of the young is truly of sufficient moment to arouse us to 
vigorous and increasing effort amid even the greatest discouragements. The 
respectability and happiness of the rising generation, society, humanity, the 
country, and the cause of God, all call for teachers with warm hearts and fer- 
tile brains, with life and zeal commensurate with the great events that are now 
rocking the nation with their mighty surges. Seize then upon every means 
that may serve to vitalize your own energies, that you may be enabled to ani- 
mate your charge, and write upon every act in your school-room, ‘“ useful in- 
dustry,” and upon every brow, “loyalty.” 

District Boarps may and should do much towards making their schools 
what they ought to be. Their duties to, and labors for the school, are but just 
commenced when they have engaged their teacher, repaired their school-room, 
and put everything in running order; even the letter of the law requires that 
they visit and inspect the school under their care, and I greatly fear, if a 
charge for a “ Dereliction of Duty” in this respect was brought against them 
that in very many instances it would be sustained. There are however some 
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noble exceptions, where, by frequent visits and timely influence on the part of 
the members of the board, even with ordinary teachers, their schools have 
been made to compare favorably with those of the best teachers.—Circular of 
I. W. Mortey, Supt. Sauk Co. 


i} + - 6 ee 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


TRAINING FEMALE TEACHERS IN DOMESTIC DUTIES. 


There exists a prevalent but erroucous impression that in English normal 
schools this branch of instruction is overlooked. The mistake probably arises 
from the fact that the range of subjecis taught is thought to be so wide, or so 
purely intellectual or technical, that more practical and common subjects are 
displaced. Such is not the case. Domestic Economy, the common term ap- 
plied to this class of instruction forms a distinct subject, and is treated as such 
both in the arrangement of the Training College and in the examination for 
certificates of merit. For the inforination of such of our readers as may be 
interested in this branch, and in illustration of the character of the teaching, 
we subjoin the actual questions which, at the recent examination, formed what 
is termed the “‘ Domestic Economy Paper.” 

Sevnon I, 

1. Compare the advantages of linen, cotton, and woolen clothing, with re- 
gard to durability, health, and economy. 

2. To what extent should cutting out be taught in a well ordered school? 
What expedients would you adopt in order to give the children practical in- 
struction in this art ? 

3. What ought to be the yearly cost of clothing for a girl between fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, the daughter (1) of a mechanic, or (2) of a day la- 
borer? Support your opinion by a detailed estimate. 


Secrron IT. 

1. Prepare a table of diet for school children between ten and thirteen 
years of age. Explain the advantages of the various substances which you 
would use, having regard to economy, and the health and strength of the 
children. 

2. Explain the reasons why nieat, intended for the table, should be boiled 
slowly. Under what circumstances may rapid boiling be allowable ? 

8. How may the following articles of food be prepared, so as to be both 
economical and palatable ?—Oatmeal, rice, sheep’s head and fish. 

Section IIT. 

1. Give directions for washing woolen articles, and for getting up fine linen; 
and, as far as you are able, give intelligible reasons for the process which you 
recommend. 
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2. Mention some faults commonly committed by laundry women, the causes 
to which they are attributable, and the effects they produce upon the appear- 
ance and quality of clothing. 

Section IV. 

Prepare full notes for lessons on two subjects selected from the following list: 

Duties of a nurse-maid, or 

Kitchen-maid: 

Causes that predispose to tyhpus fever, or other prevalent diseases: 

Symptoms of scarlet fever, or of croup, and simple methods of dealing with 
them until medical assistance can be obtained. 

The different modes in which small savings may be turned to good account. 
—Upper Canada Journal of Education. 





OBEDIENCE. 

The inherent property and essential element of all government—whether 
natural, civil, or divine—is obedience: in the absence of which, laws would prove 
amere figment, and government a farce. 

Viewing this principle, therefore, as lying at the base of all civil law and 
social order it becomes a matter of the gravest importance that the youth of 
our land should have their minds early imbued with the spirit of obedience, 
and that they should acquire the habit of submitting to all proper authority, by 
whomsoever exercised; whether in the family, the school, the church, or the 
State. Unfortunately however, we regret to say, there has been growing up in 
the public mind, for years past, a feeling totally at variance with the principle we 
are endeavoring to discuss, and which, if fully persisted in and carried out, 
would prove subversive of ali law and order; and this feeling, the very nature 
of our free institutions seems to foster. 

How often have our ears been greeted by the expression, ‘I have a right to 
do as I please in a free conntry,” thus making will, inclination, or passion the 
rule of action, irrespective of law or justice, and claiming this “right” by 
virtue of our free government. But it should be borne in mind that our free 
institutions confer upon no man the *‘ right” to do wrong, to violate an estab- 
lished law, whether civil or moral. In communities, the development of this 
feeling is seen in the growing spirit of fault-finding with all who are vested 
with even the shadow of authority, especially with the Teacher. We see it 
manifested on a still larger scale, in the reckless abuse heaped won all our 
public functionaries, by politicians and the press, and even in some instances, 
by the pulpit, notwithstanding the Divine injunction, “Thou shalt not speak 
evil of the rulers of the people.” In the school, which is a republic in mina- 
ture, unfortunately the same feeling is observable. Boys take pleasure in 
transgressing the rules, and setting at naught the authority of their teacher, 
and then call their disobedience a manly independence; and too often this 
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false view of things is encouraged by parents, whose dlind pride is flattered by 
this early indication of what they are pleased to call “smartness,” a “ lofty 
spirit and a love of liberty,” and whose partiality for their darlings will not 
permit them to reflect upon the unhappy consequences of allowing their chil- 
dren to grow up under the despotic rule of self will and egotism. 

Oh parents, guardians! Could you but realize the immense amount of sor. 
row and trouble you are thus heaping on your own heads by your indulgence, 
you would not object in the least, to having firmly impressed upon the minds 
the minds of your childred the great essentials of life—obedience, order and 
system. A spirit of obedience to law and submission to lawful authority, is 
equally promotive of social order and individual happiness; hence, the impera- 
tive duty of parents, guardians and teachers, to instill into the minds of those 
under their care, correct views of the duties growing out of the relations they 
sustain to each other as social beings, and as citizens of the same great repub- 
lic. What the boy is, such will be, to a great extent, the man and the citizen. 
The obedient child and scholar, will be the kind and faithful friend and the law 
abiding and order loving citizen; while the disobedient child in the family— 
the rebel in the school, will become the tyrant of his neighborhood; the bane 
of his parents ; the outlaw of his country; the inmate of those large and ex- 
pensive edifices—penitentiaries, jails, etc., which have been spread broad-cast 
throughout our land, for the protection of the good against the assaults of the 
lawless vagabond, once the indulged, petted, and smart child. 

No calm, reflecting mind can view, without dread, the growing spirit of im- 
pertinent disregard for the feelings and rights of others and the rapid strides 
of that false, blind independence which assumes the right to set at defiance all 
authority which interferes with the gratification of self, or selfish interests. 
What family is there in the country at this present day, which has not felt the 
sad and dreadful effects of the demon of insubordination—disobedience,—born 
and nurtured in the very lap of Liberty, which is now shaking the foundation 
of our National Government and Laws to the very center? Not only has it 
lit the fire of discontent among our Southern States, but it has fanned it into 
a flame of rebellion which has already required and may still require rivers of 
blood to extinguish. * * * * + * * * * 

The present is a favorable time, while the fire of living patriotism glows in 
every breast to make, by wise and well directed efforts, deep and lasting im- 
pressions for good, which shall live long after our brave heroes of the battle 
field are forgotten.— Maryland School Journal. 





o- 
LACK OF HOME DISCIPLINE. 


Granted that some vicious boys belong to the public schools. When they 
are on the school grounds the teachers are responsible for their conduct; but 
the schools have them only six hours out of the twenty-four. Where are they 
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the rest of the time? Under the control of their parents, who cannot shift 
the whole government to the shoulders of the teachers, and charge all vices 
school accounts. 

The lack of home discipline, of parental restraint, is a fruitful cause of evil. 
Headstrong children govern careless and weak parents. The greatest difficulty 
the teachers have to contend with, is the want of a hearty co-operation on the 
part of fathers and mothers in enforcing a strict, rigid, and unswerving school 
discipline. It is sheer transcendentalism to talk of Utopian systems of gov- 
ernment by love alone. Judicious severity is, in the end, true bencvolence and 
real kindness. Fear of punishment is a law of nature, of the physical world 
as well of the mental and moral. Were there no physical pain or punishment 
connected with drunkenness or licentiousness, how long would men hesitate to 
plunge into excesses? When an adept in street accomplishments, rude, im- 
pudent, careless, and profane, enters school, he submits only when he feels the 
strong hand of power holding him as relentlessly as fate. When his moral 
faculties have been developed, kindness will govern him, as the wild horse of 
the pampas once lasooed and subdued, submits to be led bya child. Yet, 
when the teacher takes a firm stand and enforces his rules by direct punish- 
ment, it too often is the case that unthinking parents sympathize with their 
dear little offenders, and “ take them out of school,” out of the hands of the 
terrible ogre who lives by beating innocent little children. Cannot parents 
sce that the wilful boy will soon rebel against their authority just as he bas 
against the teacher’s? ‘They that sow the wind shall reap the whirlwind.”— 
California Teacher. 


-_——_- + +o —_—__——_ 
TEACHING MANNERS. 


The first and best method of teaching good manners is by example. Chil- 
dren are naturally imitative ; the habits and manners they see, they will adopt. 
Those who are brought up under proper home influences will be good-manner- 
ed with very little positive instruction; you can point them out in your class- 
room from their demeanor. It is known that some of the colored domestics 
at the South possess a most polished address; and, although entirely illiterate, 
use the English language with great purity and elegance, from the fact of being 
raised in cultivated families, 

Since example, then, is so very powerful, and must always go before pre- 
cept, it behooves the teacher to endeavor te be blameless in all that concerns 
good breeding, especially in the presence of his pupils: because, standing as 
he does in the relation of a superior, they will naturally feel at liberty to imi- 
tate what they sce in him, and he cannot consistently preach to them doctrines 
which he denies by his own practice. 

I have stated that the first and best method to inculcate good manners is by 
example. I do not mean to say that it is unnecessary to teach also by precept. 
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This, indeed, is very necessary, particularly now-a-days, since the manners of | 
our youth are so neglected by many parents. Children need very positive in. | 
structions concerning their personal deportment, and these instructions will 
need to be more minute in the lower grades, and where there is reason to be- 
lieve they have been neglected at home. These instructions must apply not 
only to their demeanor in school, but also in the various circumstances in which 
they may be placed—on the street, at the table, in company, during play, in 
public places, and in conversation.—J0. 





DULL CHILDREN. 


It is my opinion that many a child presents the appearance of dullness, mere- 
ly because the avenne of his mind has not been found; and not found because 
not sought. It is unreasonable to expect that one uniform mode of instruc. 
tion shall be equally intelligible to all. One mind will catch the idea at once, 
because it links itself to what it already possesses; to another the idea is lost, 
because there is no such connecting link. Such cases are ordinarily set down 
as proof of dullness. But the intelligent preceptor will endeavor to discover 
where the difficulty lies, and to remove it. And this he will not do by scolding, | 





or by calling the child “stupid”—for if once this impression is made on | 
the mind, it relaxes all its energies—but by varying the explanation, present- 
ing the idea in different words under various aspects, and with new illustra- 
tions. A boy even of the most reflective mind may at times be found to en- 
counter greater difficulties than others of inferior powers. Some idea, spring. 
ing out of the subject under attention, passes across his mind, obscures the 
explanation, and he is left in confusion. If, while he is in this state the sub- 
ject is proceeded with, all becomes a riddle to him, and his attempts to answer 
the questions put to him will seem to betray stupidity. Yet the truth is, that 
his mind was more on the alert than were those of the others, and it stumbled | 
through its own activity. The teacher’s part in such a case is obvious, He 
will ascertain where the stumbling-block lies, and take it out of the way. 





One remark more, and that is to enter my protest against the memoriter sys- 
tem, which, to the disgrace of the middle of the nineteenth century, is still to 
be met with in schools. It invariably marks an incompetent teacher. It re- 
duces all the pupils to the single test of memory, and leaves the superior pov: | 
ers uncultivated, and so brings under tho stigma of dullness all who are not 
endowed with more memory than understanding. It is true that the memory | 
should be kept in exercise, but let the understanding go along with it, and 
then the exercise becomes both pleasant and profitable.—British Messenger. 


— 





di 


Reap so as to be heard; read so as to be understood; read so as to be felt. | 


—dJohn Pierpont. 
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HIGH PRESSURE SYSTEM. 


The baneful effects of this mistaken system are not limited to a few indi- 
vidual pupils, who come to school in delicate health, and without the ordinary 
power of endurance. They are destructive to the health of scores and Lun- 
dreds who commence their school life with sound and vigorous bodies. This 
hurtful system operates three ways to the injury of pupils,—physically, by 
preventing bodily exercise and recreation; mentally, by exacting too constant 
and too severe intellectual application; and morally, by unnecessarily tempt- 
ing children to deceive in order to escape the consequences of failures in les- 
sons. Dr. Warren says, “A close and constant occupation of mind, too long 
continued, lessens the action of the heart; and a languid circulation, thus being 
induced, prevents the full growth of the body.” If the opinion of this eminent 
authority needed confirmation, our girls’ schools could furnish it in abundance. 
Is it the design of Providence that all the brightest girls should have the most 
feeble and puny physical powers? But this absurd theory could be establish- 
ed as a scientific fact, by an examination of our schools, if it is only admitted 
that the children have not been stunted by the processes of education. Did 
my limits permit, Icould produce evidence enough to satisfy any candid mind 
that overtasking is a very great evil in our schools,—that it is an evil which 
an intelligent community ought not to permit.—Report by J. D. Philbrick. 





HINTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


The efforts made in teaching Geography, are, for the most part, prodigious; 
the results, really and practically, infinitessimal, and generally useless. The 
memory of the pupil is overtasked in attempts to learn everything, with very 
little natural system or method ; while a knowledge of the few general princi- 
ples and facts which are sufficient with which to begin life, is seldom or never 
acquired. Take a single point: The relative position of places. Few pu- 
pils, or adult persons, have even the most important localities of our own 
country so accurately mapped out in the picture of the mind, as to be able to 
give their relative position and direction correctly. Ask any school-boy in 
the “ first class,” or man of business, which is situated farthest north, Boston, 
or Columbus, Ohio; Philadelphia or San Francisco; or which is situated farth- 
est west, Charleston or Pittsburg; and the answer will more likely be a Yan- 
kee guess than positive knowlege. Not long since a gentleman, who has been 
considerably connected with commercial affairs, was asked the longitude of 
Havana compared with Boston. His reply was, that it was “about the same; 
possibly a little farther east ;’—when told that Detroit and Havana were nearly 
on the same meridian, his incredulity was amusing. 

The true meaning of latitude and longitude on the curved surface of the 
earth, is not generally understood by pupils. Teachers know very well that 
it is quite possible that all the definitions of those terms, usually given in ge- 
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ographies, may be learned and recited, and yet the learner may not havea 
correct understanding of them. It is observed that such pupils generally re- 
gard all places in range of a straight line east and west, as having the same 
latitude, instead of following the curve of a parallel; and in longitude the 
margin of the map, instead of a meridian, is often taken asa guide. Longi- 
tude is also spoken of as distance east or west of a place, instead of the me- 
ridian of a place. Tell them that the difference in longitude between Boston 
and Liverpool, is sixty-eight degrees (nearly,) and that the length of a degree 
of longitude, on the parallel of Boston, is forty-four and ahalf miles; and they 
will tell you that the product of sixty-eight by forty-four and a half, will give 
you the sailing distance of a vessel between the two places. Few pupils would 
detect the error in such calculation, unless their attention is specially called 
to it. They will understand it, however, if meridians and parallels are drawn 
upon the blackboard, and they are show that the real distance between those 
places would be represented by the hypothenuse of a triangle, the base of which 
is parallel, or line extending from Boston due east until it reached the meridian 
which passes through Liverpool; and the altitude of the triangle, that portion 
of the meridian between Liverpool and the eastern extremity of the base ; 
which is equivalent to the difference in latitude between Buston and Liver- 
pool. 

Learners should not be allowed to advance far in the study of geography 
until the subject of latitude and longitude is thoroughly mastered. When that 
is done, the relative position of places become a matter comparatively easy of 
acquisition. It is not to be accomplished, however, by committing to memory 
the latitude and longitude of a large number of places. Far fromit. A few 
leading points and facts, judiciously selected, should be learned, and made 
guides for the association of others. To illustrate our meaning, let us suppose 
we are studying this branch of the subject in connection with North America. 

Select as yuide points, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Charleston, Ha- 
vana, New Orleans, and San Francisco. The list need not be extended; and 
were the lesson any other than our own country, it might be less. Let the 
exact latitude and longitude of these places be made so familiar that that they 
can be recalled without hesitation. 

Observe, now, that the southern boundary of Narth America is near the 
parallel of ten degrees north; take, next, some of the most important paral- 
lels usually drawn upon maps of this continent, trace them across the map, and 
observe the principal States, cities, and bodies of water, through which, or 
near which, they pass, These are to be committed to memory, in connection 
with the parallels—not a difficult task, for they are so related that the laws of 
association will come to the aid of memory. They will be found to be sub- 
stantially as follows: 

The parallel of twenty degrees passes through the south-eastern part of the 
Island of Cuba, Yucatan, and near the city of Mexico; and, if extended into 
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the Pacific Ocean, would pass though the Sandwich Islands; twenty-five degrees, 
through Northern Florida, near New Orleans, through Texas, and Northern 
Mexico, cutting the Gulf of California on its northern part; thirty-five de- 
grees, through south-eastern North Carolina, the extreme northern part of South 
Carolina, forming the northern boundary of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
through Arkansas, Indian Territory, New Mexico, Arizonia, and Southern Cal- 
ifornia; forty degrees, through the middle of New Jersey, Southern Pennsylva- 
nia, and near the cities of Philadelphia, Columbus, Indianapolis, and Spring-° 
field, Ill., through Northern Missouri, forming the boundary line between Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, through Northern Colorado, Utah, Nevada, and Northern 
California; forty-five degrees, through the middle of Maine, the extreme north- 
ern part of New Hampshire, forming the north boundary line of Vermont, 
and North-eastern New York, through Canada West, Lake Huron, Michigan, 
Lake Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Near St. Paul’s, Dakota, Idaho, and 
Northern Oregon ; sixty degrees, through Cape Farewell, the southern point of 
Greenland, Hudson’s Bay, the middle of British America, and Southern Rus- 
sian America. 

With the longitude of the guide points above mentioned already in the mind, 
it will not be necessary to learn the course of many of the meridians. But 
we can now group together, for the purpose of association, places whose lati- 
tude or longitude is the same, or nearly the same. There will, of course, be 
an advantage in such groups in taking one or more of the guide points whose 
position is already known, when it can be done. They should be places whose 
importance or prominence renders them worthy of having their position re- 
tained in the mind, as a part of the pupil’s permanent stock of geographical 
knowledge. 

Among the places of the same or similar latitude, are: Washington and St. 
Louis; Boston, Albany, Detroit, Lansing, and Chicago, (nearly); Augusta, Me., 
the White Mountains, and Montpelier, Vt.; Concord, N. H.; Toronto and Mil- 
waukee ; San Francisco, and Richmond, Va.; Hartford, Ct., and Cleveland. 
Places of similar longitude: New Orleans and St. Louis; Havana and Detroit ; 
Milwaukee and Mobile; Charleston and Pittsburg; Cleveland and Savannah; 
Philadelphia and Eastern Cuba; and Boston and the middle of St. Domingo, 
or Hayti. 

The difference in the latitude or longitude of the places thus grouped, is in 
no instance great, and would not, in any case, amount to more than a few 
miles. Where points cannot be taken on precisely the same parallel or 
meridian, similarity of position is sufficient for all practical purposes. The 
number of places selected should not be large, no larger than the above; and 
it should not be understood that the latitude and longitude of all those places 
must be committed to memory ; for those not already included among the guide 
points are so situated with reference to those points, that their position can be 
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readily inferred from them. The same is true of intermediate places whose 
situation it is desirable to retain in the memory. 

By a similar system of grouping, the relative position of places on the two 
continents, and the grand divisions of the globe, may be learned and remem- 
bered. Thus: Washington corresponds very nearly in latitude with Lisbon; 
New Orleans with Cairo in Egypt; Richmond, with Athens; New York, with 
Madrid and Pekin, China; Providence, R. I., with Rome ; Newfoundland, with 
Paris; London with the Straits of Belle Isle and Southern Labrador; and the 
parallel of sixty degrees, spoken of above as passing near Cape Farewell, if 
extended to the other continent, would pass very near three European capi- 
tals—Christiana, Stockholm, and Saint Petersburg. The parallel of the middle 
of Cuba passes through the Great Desert of Africa, the Red Sea, and near 
Calcutta; Rio Janerio corresponds with the southern part of Madagascar, and 
the middle of Australia ; and the meridian of seventy degrees west passes 
near the capital of Maine, through the Island of Hayti, and the western part 
of South America, riding, as it were, the Andes mountains for several hundred 
miles between Chili and La Plata. 

The reader will please remember that we have selected these places princi- 
pally for the purpose of illustration. The teacher’s judgment must decide what 
particular places, and how many of them, are to be used in practice. 

We have great confidence that the hints here suggested will accomplish 
something for the learner, if judiciously carried out. One thing, however, is 
absolutely necessary for their success; Too much must not be attempted. 
And in closing this article we can do the teacher no greater favor than to ob- 
serve, that the same remark applies, with great emphasis, to all that is done, or 
attempted to be done, in teaching the much abused science of Geography.— 
—NMass. Teacher. 


———_-e  -*———------- 


ENIGMAS. 


Answers: 9. (Sept. No.), Died for his country. Answered by H. F., Pine 
River, and M. A. K., Spring Green. 10. When he makes A poke R, or A shove 
L. 11. By taking ¢ fromit. 12. Because they get good for nothing. 18. 
Because it whistles as it goes and and drinks nothing but water. 


14. Iam composed of 24 letters: 
My 1, 20, 14 and 5 is much used by neat housekeepers. 
My 12, 9, 4, 11 and 28 is a weight. 

My 7, 8 and 13 is a pronoun. 

My 8, 21 and 2 is an insect. 

My 15, 10 and 17 is a good motto. 

My 6, 8, and 19 is used in fishing. 

My 22, 8, and 16 is a connective. 

My whole is what every American should do.—H. F. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL EDUCATION. 


The Proceedings of the State Association held at Milton, show that much 
prominence was given in the Papers and Discussions to the subjects above 
named. This is well. Although savoring somewhat of the plan of locking the 
stable after the horse is stolen, for us to begin now to urge seriously the im- 
portance of teaching our youth lessons of patriotism, their rights and duties as 
citizens, and the structure of the general and local governments under which 
they live, it is the way to prevent the stealing of a second horse—future dis- 
affection, corruption and rebellion. 

Not to repeat remarks made last month, upon the subject of National Edu- 
cation, we may advert briefly to some of the points brought out at different 
times, in the discussions following the Papers read by Messrs. Seaman, Maxon, 
Searing and Hobart. (See Proceedings.) The Papers themselves we hope to 
publish in future numbers. : 

Mr. Pickard of Chicago, said that a more careful inculcation of a principle 
and habit of obedience, in the family and school, would tend to lay the foun- 
dation of good citizenship; that teachers themselves were sometimes recreant 
and dishonest in submission to rules, and if so, could not expect pupils to be 
otherwise. 

Mr. Pradt said there was much ignorance among too many teachers them- 
selves at present, in regard to government, and so they could not teach its 
nature or structure. He mentioned an examination of teachers at which he 
happened to be present some months ago, where only one out of twelve or 
fifteen could give a tolerable account of the process by which the President of 
the United States is elected, though quite respectably intelligent in the other 
and usual parts of the examination. Public educational sentiment and law 
should require teachers to be informed and examined in the elements of politi- 
cal science. 

Mr. McMynn, after dwelling forcibly upon the importance of the lessons of 
history, and politics considered as the science of government and as distin- 
guished from “ polities” in the vulgar and partizan sense of the term, said 
those matters could and should be taught in common schools; not by the 
formal organization of classes and the use of books, but orally and as a gen- 
eral exercise. He had found this to be practicable in his own experience. 

Mr. North somewhat pathetically urged the multitude of subjects and duties 
already requiring the teacher’s attention, and while admitting the importance 
of the subjects under consideration, asked how the teacher, even if competent 
to give instruction in them, could find time and opportunity for these studies, 
in addition to the elementary branches which must be taught. 
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* Messrs. Purdy and Richards also adverted to the difficulty of introducing 
these subjects into common schools, although of great importance. 

Messrs. Botsford (of Detroit) and Maxon, explained how they had success- 
fully taught history to their pupils in oral lessons; the former stimulating the 
older and younger ones to some rivalry in investigations and inquiries at home; 
the latter by making the lessons general exercises, at the close of each day. 

Mr. McMynn, having been misunderstood, restated that classes should not 
be formed, except for quite advanced pupils. 

Messrs. Rolfe, Maxon, Whitford, Cheney, Hobart, Pradt, Pickard and Allen 
made further remarks, but the discussion here assumes a confluent form in 
our memory, and we can only say that among the points made were: that a little 
time taken each day for this instruction would be no hindrance but a help to 
other studies; that more suitable text-books need to be prepared; that pass- 
ing events admonish us to neglect the matter no longer; that such examples 
of unselfish devotion to their country’s good as those of Tell, Bruce, Warren 
and Washington should be held up before the young; that all the past history 
of our English forefathers is ours, as well as their language, literature, laws 
and religion, and that upon this we should draw for instruction, as well as upon 
the short history of our own land. May we not add, that all past history and 
political wisdom is ours, and should be appropriated by us, a composite nation, 
the star of hope to all lands ? 

On the whole, the discussion was spirited and profitable, and will we hope 
produce good results. A little tendency might have been noticed, to refer the 
origin of everything noble and valuable in our institutions to ‘“‘ New England’s 
blarney-stone,’’ Plymouth Rock. Some people in their maligning of poor 
slavery-ridden Virginia, seem to forget that as she was once the mother state, 
so she was the ‘mother of Presidents” and patriots—of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Henry and Marshall. She will become so again. Said Henry Ward 
Beecher lately: ‘“‘I expect to see the day when there shall be more genuine 
propagandism of liberty in Georgia than in New York, * * more enthusi- 
siasm for liberty on the sugar and cotton plantations of the South than we 
have in the relatively cold and reserved New England and Middle States.” 

Some extracts touching matters lying at the foundation of this whole subject 
will he found on former pages. 


LEGISLATION. 

The matters which as we think need to become subjects of Legislative action 
at the approaching session are : 
The enactment of a Town Organization of Schools. 
Incipient steps for Normal Schools. 
Appropriations for Teachers’ Institutes. 
An appropriation for the Journal of Education. 
Statement in Teachers’ Certificates of their attendance upon Institutes, 
and patronage of educational journals. 
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6. The establishment of an Agricultural College, under the act of Congress. 

This last measure will not again fail we trust through apathy, or parsimony, 
or the influence of narrow-minded jealousies. Of the Town System and Nor- 
mal Schools, the Journal has spoken often and at length. Next month we may 
have something to say of the objections urged against the former. A pervad- 
ing system of Institutes, sustained by State aid and securing the attendance of 
those teachers who most need to improve, by making the question of their at- 
tendance affect their standing, is much needed. Though the Journal will live 
through this volume, no one will undertake to carry it through another with- 
out some State patronage. While the State should help, a pressure should be 
brought to bear upon teachers to do their part. At the suggestion of a 
member of the Committee of the Association on the Journal, we print the fol- 
lowing letter received among others in response to their Circular, appended 
to the Proceedings of the Association on a former page. Its closing words ap- 
ply not only to educational journals but to institutes and other means of 
professional improvement. 


RosEnDALE, December 3, 1864. 
Committee on Journal of Education : 

Dear Sirs:—I prize the Journal bighly, and hope the State patronage will 
be returned to it, at the coming session of the legislature. Few appropria- 
tions made by the State are more judicious. 

All that can be done for the Journal in this county, shall be done. I do not 
know whether the “quota” can be filled, but I wish every teacher in the 
county would take it, and yet those who most need it will be least likely 
likely to subscribe for it. The dest teachers are most conscious that they can 
yet be taught. 

Yours Cordially, 
I. N. Cunpaxt, Supt. Fond du Lac Co. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


We are indebted to the efficient Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mr. A. J. Cratc, for the following statistics, which will appear in the forth- 
coming report of Col. J. G. McMynn, State Superintendent.—State Journal. 


Number of Counties reporting, 56. 
Number of Towns reporting, 772. 
Number of Towns not reporting, 5. 
Number of whole districts, 4,072. 
Number of parts of districts, 1,930. 
Number of districts, reckoning 2X parts as equal to one whole district, 4,930. 
Number cf districts not reporting, 174, 
do parts of districts not reporting, 127. 
Whole number of districts not reported, 231. 
Number of male children between 4 and 20 years of age, 166,850. 
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Number of female children between 4 and 20 years of age, 163,056. 

Total number of children between 4 and 20 years of age, 529,906. 

Excess of males over females, 3,794. 

Increase of children since last report, 8,941. 

Number of districts maintaining school more than one term, 3,467, 

Number of male teachers employed during winter term, 1,421. 

Numberof fema'e teachers employed during winter term, 2,758. 

Number of male teachers employed during summer term, 308. 

Number of female teachers employed during summer term, 38,871. 

Number of different persons employed in teaching during the year, 7,585. 
Number of teachers who have had experience as teachers previous to this Wear 6,242. 
Average wages paid male teachers per month during winter term, $30 02. 
Average wages paid male teachers per month during winter term, $19 72. 
Average wages paid male teachers per month during summerterm $34 77. 
Average wages paid female teachers per month during summer term, $19 lf. 
Average wages per month paid male teachers for the whele year, $32 39 
Average wages per mouth paid female teachers for the whole year, $19 48. 
State fund apportioned during the year $150,974 U7 

Tax levied by County Boards cf Supervisors, $13 °,141 21. 

Tax levied by towns, $74,826 64 

District taxes for teachers’ wages, $415,884 47. 

District taxes for school houses, $99,291 86. 

District taxes for maps, charts, ete,, $2 990 18. 

District taxes for other purposes, $95,725 42. 

To‘al azount of taxes raised, $821,859 78. 

Total amount of money expended for school purpcses, $972,833 58. 

Number of stone achool houses, 186. 

Number of brick school houses, 198. 

Number of frame school houses, 2,553. 

Number of log schvol houseg, 1,249. 

Total number of school houses, 4,186. 

Number of school house sites containing less than one acre, 3 
Number of school house sites uninclosed, 3,147. 
Number of school houses without outline maps, 2,982. 





Number of school houses without black-boards, 570. 
Average valuation cf school houges, $355 34. 
Ilighest valuation of any school house, $32,000. 
Lowest valuation of any school house, 1 cent. 
Total valuation of schoo! houses, $1,487,495 33. 


Sr. Crorx Co.—The following came to hand just too late for last month: 

““We held our Institute in this county the week before the last week in 
October. It was more numerously attended than any Institute previously held 
in this section of the State. A hundred and fifteen names were registered as 
members, for the most past of persons who are or have been actively engaged 
in teaching. The interest was well sustained throughout the session. Clergy- 
men and gentlemen in other professions encouraged us by their presence and 
counsel, and appeared much pleased with the exercises. The want of assis- 
tance from abroad, was, in some measure at least, compensated by the zeal- 
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ous co-operation of the teachers and friends of education in our midst.” 

We see also a favorable notice of the Institnte in the Hudson 7imes. 

Potk Co.—As we gather from a Circular of Supt. Clark, an Institute was 
held for that county in the latter part of October, but we do not know with 
what success. Judging from the subscription to the Journal—quota twice full 
—a good spirit prevails in the county, and the cause of schools is advancing. 

Sack Co.—An Association is to be held at Baraboo, we understand during 
the holidays. We bespeak a good attendance and a good time, and quote a 
few earnest words from Supt. Morley on a former page. . 

Grant Co.—A Circular, from Supt. Purman, informs us that an Association 
will be held at Lancaster, commencing on the 27th, for which also we bespeak 
good cheer and abundant success. 

Dane Co.—<Associations were held during the past month at Mazomanie and 
Oregon, for the northern and southern portions respectively of Dr. Hooker’s 
District. His indefatigable efforts and those of a few spirited teachers to keep 
the ball moving, are not as well seconded by the body of the teachers as they 
should be. Prof. Allen of the University, lectured and conducted several exer- 
cises. 


Towa Co.—Alex. Wilson, Esq., of Mineral Point, is appointed Superintendent 
we understand, in place of A. J. Slye, Esq., resigned. 





Dodgeville has 
united and graded her schools, and Mr. Fellows, lately at Hartford, takes 
charge 

Appointep.—W. H. Warren, Supt. of Door county, vice M. H. Lyman, re- 
signed; and C. W. Kellogg for Monroe county, vice J. T. Anderson, resigned. 


Mapison.—The schools appear to be improving under the superintendeney 
of Mr. Colby, assisted by a good corps of teachers. 


Mitton Acapemy.—Mr. Whitford inform us that the Winter Term opens 
favorably, with 160 pupils. 

Norman Crasses.—J. ©. Pickard, Agent of the Normal Board, has we be- 
lieve, completed the Annual Examination, his last trip being to Beloit and 
Platteville. The number of classes is smaller than usual. 


Tur Normat Department at the University is well filled for the Winter 
Term. Miss Merrille, successor to Miss Moody, gives good satisfaction we learn. 
Miss Ware, long a successful teacher in the Madison Schools, is also an Assist- 


ant. 


Gone !—Among those who have passed away during the year now closing, 
we remember several men who were in some sense pioneers and leaders in 
their respective spheres: Daniel Adams, in our modern improvements in 
Written Arithmetic; Salem Town, as a compiler of graded Reading Books and 
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in Verbal Analysis. P. R. Spencer, in Chirography (and to whose memory and 
merits we had the pleasure not long since, of hearing his son, R. C. Spencer, 
of Milwaukee, pay a graceful tribute, in a Lecture before the Institute at Wau- 
kesha); Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst, in Popularized Science, and most re- 
cently of all, Benjamin Silliman, of Yale, the venerable Father of Scicnce in 
this country. 

We also notice the decease of Rey. John A. Savage, D. D., the principal 
founder we believe, and for some years President of Carroll College, Wauke- 
sha, and father of the late Col. Savage, of our 36th regiment. 


Rerorm Scuoot.—The Waukesha Freeman says the new building erected this 
season for additional accommodations to the inmates of the State Reform 
School, is ready for occupation. It isa neat and spacious building and well 
arranged, with a large yard and other conveniences, and costs about $4,000. 
There are now about 160 inmates in the School, the management of which by 
Dr. Barrett is said to be excellent. 


GrorcE W. Hoss, editor of the Indiana School Journal, is the Superintendent 
elect of that State. Brother Hoss is wide awake to the educational interests 
of the Hoosier State, and under his lead we trust they will receive a strong 
forward impulse. More liberal provision for the support of schools is especially 
needed 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue New Ixivstratep Dicrionary.—We acknowledge with much plea- 
sure the receipt from the Publishers, Messrs. G. and C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., through Messrs. Terry and Cleaver, Booksellers of Milwaukee, of a copy 
of that magnificent work, the New Illustrated edition of Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary. It is one of the cheering signs of the day that such a work should 
come out at such atime. Its great and varied merits deserve and shall receive 
a much fuller exposition than we can give to them just now. After a little 
time for examination, we shall say something more. If our State policy of 
supplying our Schools with this Dictionary shall enable the unsupplied new 
districts to secure this edition, they will secure’a prize indeed. 


Ancient Mars.—Our notice last month of the curious Maps published by J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., erroneously made the price $1 instead of $2.00. See Ad- 
vertisement. The New Comprehensive Geography, dy Shaw & Allen, is receiv- 
ing the heartiest commendations of educators. It will have a great success. 


Atiantic.—The closing number of the year and of Vol. XIV, has more than 
the usual number of attractive articles. The half year’s repast consists of 
fifty-four articles in prose, from forty different writers, and a couple dozen in 
verse, from half as many famous or less famous poets. Articles from distin- 
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guished writers, both American and English, are announced for January, and 
now is the time for those who wish a choice magazine, to subscribe. The price 
is now $4.00 a year—2 copies for $7.00—clubs of ten at $3.00. Address Tick- 
nor & Fields, Boston. 


“ Our YounG Forks,” is the title of a New Illustrated Magazine for the Ju- 
veniles, the First Number of which has been issued, by the publishers of the 
“Atlantic.” Edited by J. T. Trowbridge, author of Cudjo’s Cave, Gail Hamil- 
ton and Lucy Larcom. Capt. Mayne Reed and other popular writers for the 
young will contribute. This Magazine will doubtless please the boys and girls 
immensely. $2.00 a year; three copies for $5; with the Atlantic, $5. 


Barnakb’s JouRNAL or Epucation for December (we have not seen the Sep- 
tember No.) completes Vol. XIV—IVth of the New Series—and contains the 
usual attractive variety of educational literature. Among the Articles are 
Public Instruction in Holland, Normal Schools in Pennsylvania, and Western 
College of Teachers, 1829~43. The number is embellished with a Portrait of 
Prof. S. J. Green of Brown University. $3.50 a year in advance. Address 
H. Barnard, Hartford, Cona. 


THE NEW PORTRAIT—FILL THE QUOTAS! 


We have the pleasure of issuing the promised Portrait of our good looking 
State Superintendent, Hon. J. G. McMynn, to paid-up subscribers in the star 
counties, as indicated on the next page. Those subscribers in the same coun- 
ties who are in arrears, but who remit the amount due, personally or through 
their County Superintendent, by the 15th of January, shall also receive the 
Portrait in trat number. We extend the same offer of the Portrait to those 
counties now behind, which make up their quota by that date, and confidently 
expect it will be done by Crawford, Dane, [E. and W. Districts,] Jefferson, 
Sauk, Sheboygan and Walworth, and perhaps by others. We shall print for 
January and thereafter only so many copies as are subscribed for or pledged 
by the 15th of that month, having already lost several hundred dollars by over- 
confidence in the willingness of teachers to sustain the Journal. Our friends 
will be kind enough to remember that that every new subscription for the entire 
volume diminishes our loss. Individual teachers, not securing the portrait 
by being in a “star county,” may still do so by sending a new subscriber, with 
the dollar, by the 15th. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR SIX MONTHS. 


It will be an especial favor to us.to get a few hundred more subscriptions 
for the whole volume, but we will take such subscriptions for six months in 
advance, at 50 cents, commencing with January, as are sent in by the 15th of 
that month. Two 50 cent subscriptions count as one. ~ 
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{38> Corrections and alterations will be made in the above Tables each month 
before going to press, so far as data are furnished. The January number 
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